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EVALUATION AND OBLIGATION: TWO FUNCTIONS OF 
JUDGMENTS IN THE LANGUAGE OF CONDUCT 


I 


T is not the purpose of this paper to undertake still another, 
almost certainly unconvincing, analysis of so-called ‘‘ethical 
terms.’’ I have no clear idea, and I have a shrewd suspicion that 
my colleagues have no clear idea, of either the scope or the meaning 
of this expression. My own view, which I shall not now attempt 
to defend, is that in some contexts any term may function ethically 
—‘‘pleasure’’ as well as ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘right’’—and that in other 
contexts any term may function non-ethically—‘‘good’’ and 
‘‘right’’ as well as ‘‘pleasure.’’ But in any case I am strongly 
persuaded that exclusive preoccupation with the definitions of such 
individual words as ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ and ‘‘duty’’ is very largely 
responsible for the barrenness and triviality of so many recent 
works in ethical theory. I intend no invidious comparison in men- 
tioning A. C. Ewing’s The Definition of Good as the most recent 
and hence the most conspicuous example of the futility of most 
‘ contemporary analytical ethics—the naturalists have done no 
better. No positive result has been achieved which has withstood 
the attacks of destructive criticism. None has won acceptance 
purely on intellectual grounds. Among naturalists and intuition- 
ists alike, even the illusion of such a result has been achieved by 
obvious and egregious petitio principit, and the same is true of the 
proponents of the emotive theory. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that in the present state of ethical theory, while we know that 
most, if not all, of the arguments which have been proposed in sup- 
port of each theory are either fallacious or inconclusive, we do not 
in the least know whether any of the current theories is true or even 
probable. One can, of course, throw out an ethical theory on the 
ground that it conflicts with one’s favorite theory of meaning or 
knowledge. I myself am sympathetic to such wholesale removals. 
But this leaves one no better off than before with respect to the 
remaining alternatives. 
If, however, the arguments employed by analysts in defense of 
their theories are inconclusive, this is by no means their primary 
flaw. Usually they are stated in so unguarded a form that it is 
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quite possible to draw conclusions from them which are wholly at 
odds with those intended by their authors. Consider the many 
‘imaginative experiments,’’ the ‘‘open question’’ and ‘‘elimina- 
tion’’ arguments, the appeals to ‘‘hard cases,’’ and the appeals to 
our ‘‘language sense”’ or ‘‘intuition’’: in nearly all instances that 
I have examined it is possible to construe them, not as proofs of 
what we mean, but as so many unconscious expressions of and 
appeals to individual attitudes and sentiments. No one who has 
pondered Moore’s ‘‘beautiful world’’ argument, or James’s ‘‘lost 
soul,’’ or Mill’s ‘‘happy pig,’’ or Savery’s ‘‘agonized oyster,’’ or 
Lewis’s recent refutation of the emotive theory—to mention only 
those which first come to mind—can have failed to notice that such 
arguments are far more obviously indicative of the feelings of 
their esteemed authors than of the characteristic meanings of the 
terms upon which they are intended to shed light. Apart from 
any other consideration, therefore, I think it not at all extravagant 
to say that in ethics the chances of confusing analysis with ex- 
pression or persuasion are so pervasive, and their removal so well- 
nigh impossible, that the very significance of the arguments them- 
selves remains at the least an open question. 

And this is not all; there are other still more fundamental diffi- 
culties, inherent in the very conceptions and methods of analysis 
that now prevail. In the first place, there is no clear or established 
notion of what an ‘‘analysis’’ of ethical terms or judgments should 
accomplish. Is it to inform us concerning the actual meanings of 
such expressions as employed in common speech? Is it to pre- 
scribe what we would mean or ought to mean if we were clear in- 
stead of vague? Or is it to change our meanings so that they will 
conform to the canons, say, of the new empiricism or of liberal 
democracy? Examination of the literature reveals no unequivocal 
or sustained answer to these questions. 

But even if we should waive these points and agree for the nonce 
that the primary purpose of analytical ethics is to determine the 
conventional meanings of ethical terms, many vexatious and im- 
ponderable questions remain. Consider, for example, the almost 
universal use of last-ditch appeals to ‘‘intuition’’ or, which comes 
to the same thing, our ‘‘sense of language.’’ What are these but 
the contemporary semantical hangover of the discredited rational 
intuitionism of the seventeenth century, with all its antique gear of 
‘*clear and distinct ideas,’’ its ‘‘self-evident truths,’’ and its dog- 
matic appeals to the ‘‘light of reason’’?? The domain has been 
radically circumscribed, but the technique is no different nor any 
more capable of compelling agreement. The elect have long since 
recognized the futility of intuitionism in the sphere of statements 
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of fact. Yet even the most uncompromising empiricists appear not 
to scruple at the revelations of intuition in the sphere of so-called 
‘‘analytic’’ truth. Is it not quite apparent, however, that the dis- 
closures of ‘‘language sense’’ are at least as corrigible as those of 
the ‘‘natural light’’? And, more important, is it not evident that 
statements asserting sameness of meaning between two expressions 
in ordinary language are nothing more than factual statements con- 
cerning the similarity of two classes of human sign-responses? In 
short, are not all questions concerning the meanings of statements 
in ordinary language wholly empirical? At any rate for my part, 
until some reliable and applicable behavioral criterion of synonymy 
has been established, all propositions asserting the intensional 
equivalence of two expressions in common speech must be regarded 
merely as speculative hypotheses. 

In ethics, the problem of analysis is further complicated by the 
fact that such terms as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘ought’’ are both extremely 
flexible and vague. It would appear, therefore, that any attempt 
to determine the unique and ‘‘characteristically ethical’’ sense 
which these and only these terms share in common is precluded 
at the outset. Moreover, the predicaments in which ethical terms 
are employed vary so greatly that the notion of a ‘‘characteris- 
tically ethical’’ use of them is no less obscure than the meaning 
which they reputedly have in that use. We can not assert with 
any show of reason that ‘‘good’’ in its characteristically ethical 
use does or does not mean the same thing as ‘‘pleasant’’ unless it 
is clear what that use is. But this is precisely what is most un- 
clear. On the contrary, there appear to be many different predica- 
ments which are more or less appropriately called ‘‘ethical,’’ and 
in all of them such words as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘ought’’ are appro- 
priately used. . 

Recent investigations also indicate that not merely the meanings 
of ethical terms, but also the modes in which they mean, are plural 
and variable. In short, the language of ethics is probably flexible 
and vague in several dimensions at once. But if the current 
methods of analysis are inadequate to determine the descriptive 
meanings of ethical terms, they are still more helpless to cope with 
the purely empirical problems of emotive meaning. At present, 
therefore, the whole issue of emotive meaning in ethics remains in 
its purely speculative phase; it will remain so until adequate ex- 
perimental techniques of content analysis can be applied to them. 


Il 


I see little hope of advancing our understanding of the problems 
of ethics by analyzing the common’ meanings of individual words 
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such as ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘good.’’ I propose, therefore, to adopt a com- 
pletely different approach to what I consider to be the only useful 
task of ethical theory, namely, the analysis of the language of 
conduct in general, or, as it used to be called, ‘‘ practical reason.’’ 
What I shall attempt to explain in the following pages are the 
functions and relations of two fundamental but non-exclusive types 
or functions of judgments in practical discourse. In my opinion, 
the prevailing misconceptions concerning them are very largely 
responsible for much of the endless and futile controversy in con- 
temporary ethics. When they are removed I suspect that much 
of the present interest in the correct analysis of particular ethical 
terms will largely disappear. 

Let me emphasize at the outset that as I conceive them, there 
is no one set of terms or expressions in ordinary language by means 
of which either of these modes of judgment is exclusively or cor- 
rectly expressed. On the contrary, both are expressible in a wide 
variety of ways, many of which are not usually thought of as 
distinctively ‘‘ethical.’’ If their analysis belongs to the domain 
of ethical theory, this has nothing to do with the particular terms 
in which they happen to be formulated, but only with the fact that 
they are involved in nearly every deliberation or discourse con- 
cerned with the ends of conduct. 

I shall speak of these two types or functions (it is immaterial 
which they are called) of judgment as (a) judgments of ‘‘evalua- 
tion’’ or ‘‘appraisal,’’ and (b) judgments of ‘‘obligation.’’ In the 
present section I shall confine myself primarily to the former, and 
in later sections to the latter. 

By a judgment of ‘‘evaluation’’ or ‘‘appraisal,’’ then, I mean 
any judgment whatever which identifies, describes, or compares 
actual or potential satisfactions of human needs, the objects in 
commerce with which satisfactions are consummated, or the causes 
by means of which satisfactions and their objects are realized. In 
preliminary elucidation of this definition let me at once make clear 
what I do not mean by the expression ‘‘satisfaction.’’1 I explicitly 
do not mean either ‘‘object of interest’’ or ‘‘realization of object 
of interest.’? The reason for this is empirical. The occurrence of 
satisfactions is dependent in the last analysis not upon achieving 
results that we think we want, but upon actualizing consum- 
matory behavior patterns which, in many instances, occur without 
any preparatory or anticipatory activity whatever. Satisfactions 
are recurrent termini or ‘‘ends’’ of action; they are not, as such, 
‘‘ends-in-view,’’ ‘‘objects of interest,’’ or ‘‘goal objects’’; nor are 
they realizations of the latter. This is not meant to imply, of 


1 For the present, ‘‘satisfaction’’ will be taken as a primitive term. 
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course, that we may not deliberately direct conduct toward con- 
summatory acts which result in satisfaction. But it does mean that 
there is no necessary connection between the objectives toward 
which interests happen to be directed and the behavior patterns in 
which the needs underlying them are satisfied. From the stand- 
point of the satisfactions which determine well-being, the proper 
function of goals or ends-in-view is no less instrumental and no 
less tentative and provisional than any other instrument employed 
in conduct. In short, whatever may be the correct analysis of those 
intentional objects which we call ‘‘goals’’ or ‘‘foreplans,’’ it is 
clear that what we normally mean by the achievement of a plan, or 
by the realization of an object of interest is, tragically enough, quite 
a different thing from satisfaction, even though the achievement 
of goal-objects sometimes does result in the satisfaction of their 
governing propensities or needs. The contours of ordinary speech 
reflect this fact in many ways. For example, it is perfectly per- 
missible to say that a man’s purpose or goal is realized after he is 
dead. But it would be nonsense to speak of dead men’s satisfac- 
tions. And conversely, it is quite proper to speak of accidental 
enjoyment of pleasures as satisfactions even though we are wholly 
unaware of any desire for them. 

The subject-matter of statements of evaluation or appraisal 
(however expressed) supplies us with a basis for differentiating the 
several principal modes of what I call ‘‘value.’’? As here con- 
ceived the primary value-fact is satisfaction itself. Upon it, there- 
fore, all other modes of value and all ascriptions of value to objects 
ultimately depend. By ‘‘intrinsic value,’’ then, I here mean simply 
‘‘satisfaction.’’ All other states of affairs, whether they be merely 
antecedent causes of satisfactions or the immediate objects of sat- 
isfactions, are ‘‘extrinsic values.’’ Most value-predications, how- 
ever, have to do with value of the latter sort, since it is with them 
that deliberation and choice are more directly concerned. It is, 
therefore, essential to distinguish between several types of extrinsic 
value according to the relations in which they stand to satisfaction. 

Events or activities which determine satisfactions or their ob- 
jects are called ‘‘instrumental values.’’ These in turn may be of 
two sorts, according as they are events which occur independently 
of human choice or volition or else are states of affairs which may 
be affected or instituted by some human decision. For practical 
purposes, of course, a great many forces at work in nature, of 
great importance to human well-being, lie beyond the range of 
relevant appraisal and deliberation. Effective evaluations, capable 


2 Let me remind the reader that [ do not intend this as an analysis of the 
common meanings of ‘‘value.’’ 
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of guiding conduct, are solely concerned with those instrumental 
values which lie within the range of human control or adaptation. 
Hence, if it should be asked what theoretical interest such a dis- 
tinction can have for value-theory, since from an objective stand- 
point all appraisals of instrumental value are on a par and must 
deal with the same general type of relation, namely, that of cause 
and effect, the reply is simply that the primary interest of any 
theory of valuation is the discrimination and clarification of judg- 
ments which are necessary to the practical decisions which deter- 
mine conduct. I agree with Dewey that ‘‘no difference can be more 
important than that which concerns the nature of the subject- 
matter of deliberation.’’* This being so, theories of valuation 
which leave that subject-matter wholly indeterminate or blur it 
indiscriminately into that of physics, psychology, or general social 
science merely as such, would be ipso facto irrelevant. 

Within the domain of extrinsic values an even more basic dis- 
tinction must be drawn between instrumentalities as such and 
‘‘objects’’ of intrinsic value, which I shall call ‘‘inherent values.’’ 
This distinction, which C. I. Lewis has recently brought into promi- 
nence for the first time, is necessary for a proper understanding 
of intrinsic value itself. Without it naturalistic theories of value 
run into the snarls which, for example, Ross has shown to be latent 
in Perry’s version of the interest theory. By ‘‘inherent value’’ 
I mean any state of affairs or ‘‘object’’ in immediate commerce 
with which satisfactions occur. 

This conception of inherent value differs perhaps from that 
of Lewis, in that, according to my definition, inherent values may 
be valuable for one person alone. In two obvious senses the ‘‘ob- 
jectivity’’ of inherent values may be granted. In the first place, 
I agree with Lewis that objects may possess inherent value ‘‘inde- 
pendently of any relation to a subject,’’ * if by this is meant ‘‘inde- 
pendently of any relation to the judgment of a subject.’’ Clearly 
inherent values may occur which are not so judged, and in this 
respect Protagorean relativism is simply a logical blunder. Sec- 
ondly, I agree that values which are predicated ‘‘in the mode of 
simple potentiality’’ may be regarded as ‘‘in’’ the object independ- 
ently of any relation to a subject, just as solubility may be regarded 
as ‘‘in’’ salt even though there be no water to dissolve it. So far 
as I can see, however, this does not at all imply that there are no 
inherent values which are not inherently valuable for a ‘‘normal’’ 
or perhaps ‘‘discriminating’’ person. In short, as I conceive them, 


8 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 201 (Modern Library Ed.). 
4 Ross, W. D., The Right and the Good, pp. 75-81. 
5 Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 520. 
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inherent values may be either normal or eccentric, either common 
to the ‘‘normal’’ satisfactions of the many or peculiar to exotic 
enjoyments of the few. From the standpoint of moral delibera- 
tion, normal inherent values are perhaps more important than 
those which are fugitive or odd, and from the standpoint of esthetic 
education, the inherent values of the connoisseur are more central 
than those of the vulgarian. Nevertheless, it seems to me a serious 
error to limit the conception of inherent value in general to those 
objects which would be capable of affording satisfaction either to 
any normal person or to any peculiarly qualified one. But in any 
event, the intersubjective verifiability of values is one thing, the 
common value of what is so verified is another. It will be useful, 
of course, to have value categories which will refer to and clarify 
the important notions of normal or common value and connoisseur 
value. This may be accomplished, however, without denying the 
status of inherent value to those objects which are enjoyed by or 
enjoyable to only a single human being. 

Observance of the distinction between ‘‘inherent’’ and ‘‘intrin- 
sic’’ value is necessary for several reasons. Previous naturalistic 
value theories have generally defined intrinsic or primary value in 
terms of the ‘‘object’’ in which interest, satisfaction, or pleasure 
is taken. This is an error. In the first place, by defining value 
in terms of satisfaction itself, we avoid the paradox of ascribing 
value to something intrinsically in virtue of a relation between it 
and something else. If intrinsic value is attributed to objects of 
satisfaction or interest, then, according to the usual view of the 
' matter, it is the object itself which is thought of as possessing the 
value, even though, as Perry puts it, it is interest which ‘‘confers’’ 
the value upon the object. But it is both offensive and confusing 
to say that objects are intrinsically valuable, i.e., in their own right, 
and yet that they are so only because something else bestows value 
upon them. On the present view, intrinsic value is identified 
squarely with satisfaction itself; values which are ‘‘conferred’’ or 
‘“hestowed’’ remain by definition derivative and extrinsic. 

Secondly, the present conception of intrinsic value is morally 
preferable, since it avoids the ‘‘fetishism of objects’’—the natural- 
istic counterpart of the ‘‘formalism’’ of Kant’s ethics. For ob- 
vious reasons the immediate focus of practical reason must be 
directed toward the causes and the objects from which our satis- 
factions take rise. Nevertheless, to forget the end for the sake of 
which alone such causes or objects are worthy to exist is to run 
the risk of substituting achievement as an end in itself without 
regard to the human well-being from which achievement derives its 
inherent value. 


Ai. . . Re Rr ee eee 
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Thirdly, in accordance with the present definitions of intrinsic 
and inherent value, the subjective focus of all significant predica- 
tions of value is not begrudgingly acknowledged, but candidly and 
explicitly avowed. Indeed, from the present standpoint, this is 
regarded as a merit rather than a defect to be softened or glossed 
over for what are usually spurious moral reasons. Those natural- 
ists who wish to save values from the supposed evils of ‘‘subjecti- 
vism’’ seem to me thoroughly quixotic when they admit that there 
would be no value whatever if there were no human beings capable 
of ‘‘conferring’’ it and at the same time seek to weaken the im- 
plications of this by a verbal trick. The only ‘‘objectivity’’ which 
is worth salvaging from the bankruptcy of objectivism in axiology 
is the empirical validity of value-judgments and the factual rele- 
vance of ascriptions of instrumental and inherent value to human 
well-being. Without these minimal commitments to objectivity, 
deliberation would indeed degenerate into whimsey and choice into 
mere impulse. But defense of the objectivity of evaluations would 
be pointless if not directed toward states of affairs which determine 
the individual enjoyments of actual human beings. 

Fourthly, it is conceivable that there may be satisfactions which 
have no ‘‘objects.’’ According to those theories which identify 
intrinsic value with the ‘‘object’’ such experiences would have no 
status as values, and, hence, would not, even in principle, fall within 
the subject-matter of evaluation. But if satisfaction is to be re- 
garded as the source of all values which are imputed to objects, 
and if, therefore, such values are to be regarded as values only in 
a derivative or extrinsic sense, it seems arbitrary to deny value to 
objectless satisfactions. Moreover, if we do not wish to accept a 
definition of intrinsic value which would exclude from the domain 
of value any state of affairs which a benevolent spectator would 
approve, and if, as I believe, such satisfactions would clearly fall 
within the realm of his approval, the more inclusive or weaker defi- 
nition of value in terms of satisfaction itself is obviously preferable 
to one which restricts value to objects of satisfaction. 

The present view also has important implications regarding the 
status and réle of interests in relation to evaluation. 

Perhaps the basic error of interest theories of value is due to a 
confusion concerning the bearing of interest upon happiness. It 
has been implicitly assumed, I think, by Perry and others that get- 
ting what you desire is, in principle, constitutive of well-being. 
And it is precisely because of this assumption that value has been 
defined by them in terms of ‘‘object of interest.’’ But clearly the 
relation between an object of interest or even its achievement and 
the satisfaction of the governing propensity which actuates an 
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interest is an external, not an internal, relation. There is no guar- 
antee whatever that the realization or achievement of objects of 
interest will automatically result in the satisfactions upon which 
well-being depends. . 

If this is so, it would appear that interest theories involve us 
in a violent functional inversion of ends and means, and require 
us to regard as a final and inviolable value-fact any goal-object 
to which the organism happens to direct its energies, however ill- 
suited it may be to satisfy the organism’s wants. From a moral 
standpoint, moreover, such theories require us to regard achieve- 
ment as such as an end in itself and the ultimate desideratum of 
the moral life the widest possible realization or even creation of 
goals, no matter how pointless they may be from the standpoint 
of happiness. On such a view, the possibility that such ends-in- 
view may be indifferently satisfying or even positively painful is 
simply beside the point. 

The interest theory thus makes it impossible to treat every in- 
terest, even apart from its bearing upon other interests, as a merely 
tentative foreplan whose right to be realized is always problematic. 
And it reduces the function of evaluation ultimately to a compari- 
son of intensities of interest, preferences between interests, or num- 
bers of interests; other things being equal, therefore, the more 
inclusive interest, or the preferred, or the more intense interest is 
ipso facto the more desirable. On the present view, however, the 
important distinction between the desirable and the desired may 
be preserved intact, and the desirability of any interest, including 
the good-will itself, remains subject to relevant criticism and 
evaluation. 

Now in healthy organisms, whose expectations or anticipatory 
sets are usually based upon experience of objects which have been 
found to be inherently valuable, objects of interest may to some 
extent be regarded as prima facte signs or criteria of intrinsic value. 
But it must be borne in mind that the amount of effort expended 
in the realization of goal-objects bears no constant relation to the 
amount of satisfaction which may be found in their achievement. 
Hence, even among healthy organisms, the intensity or extent of 
any given interest is an inadequate criterion of the amount of in- 
trinsic value to which it may lead. 

For most of us, it remains problematic whether any given in- 
terest should be regarded even as an index of inherent value. And 
for many it is unfortunately the case that precisely the reverse is 
true. Under the stresses which in greater or lesser degree affect 
the lives of most human beings in civilized society, purposive be- 
havior often tends to be fragmented or deflected toward goal-ob- 
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jects whose significance, from the standpoint of their satisfaction- 
value, is almost wholly substitutive and symbolic. Potentially, of 
course, the capacity to adopt substitute goals has its beneficent 
aspect. Nevertheless, it is evident that most substitute goals are 
pursued by necessity, rather than deliberately selected with a view 
to their adequacy to satisfy wants. By the nature of the case, such 
goals can provide hardly more than token satisfaction of their 
governing needs. 


It must be understood that the preceding remarks are not in-— 


tended as a refutation of the interest theory of ‘‘good.’’ I have 
attempted merely to show the consequences which follow from this 
theory, and to indicate why I have chosen to define ‘‘value’’ in 
terms of satisfaction. Most proponents of the interest theory— 
and here I have in mind particularly Dewey and Perry—have in- 
sisted, in season and out, upon the cognitive meaningfulness and 
verifiability of value-judgments. But the motive for distinguish- 
ing sharply between evaluations and decisions and for preserving 
the cognitive integrity of value-judgments seems to me to lose most 
of its point when value is identified with volition. In the end, 
however, it is primarily because of the enormous disparity between 
the de facto goals of human life and the objects which are suitable 
to the satisfaction of our needs that I am unwilling to accept either 
a purely emotive or an interest theory of value. Every interest 
appears to the organism which is obsessed with it at the time as 
preéminently important; it is only upon reflection that we come 
at last to recognize the vanity of human wishes and the futility of 
a life which achieves its ends-in-view without any quickening 
memory of satisfaction in the result. Were it not for this fact, I 
for my part would see no point whatever to the defense of prac- 
tical reason. , 


III 


As a transition to the second main topic of the paper, I should 
like to consider briefly certain consequences of the preceding dis- 
cussion from the standpoint of the normative functions of judg- 
ments of evaluation. 

Now, according to the conception of human motivation which 
has won the widest degree of acceptance among contemporary 
psychologists and psychiatrists, all human behavior tends, on the 
whole, toward the satisfaction of organic and psychogenic wants 
or needs. Other things being equal, therefore, there is a tendency 


to reinstate those objects as goals which in the past have proved in - 


some degree satisfactory. This is not taken to imply that such 
objects are always the best suited to satisfy their respective needs, 
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or that organisms do not frequently become fixated upon goals 
which possess merely token satisfaction-value. It does mean, how- 
ever, that among healthy organisms, not acting under stress, em- 
pirically tested evaluations will tend to have some normative appeal 
or urgency. This, I take it, is a matter of empirical fact. 

But it is of the utmost importance, both to a proper grasp of 
the present doctrine and to an understanding of the problems in- 
volved in the normative use of appraisals, to realize that there is 
nothing inevitable in this. Unquestionably the most serious theo- 
retical error which any axiologist can commit who accepts, even 
in principle, the type of value theory propounded in these pages 
is that of assuming that evaluations are ipso facto normative. Nor 
is this error in the least relieved by acceptance of an interest rather 
than a satisfaction theory. The price to be paid—and, for my part, 
gladly paid—for a theory of valuation which identifies value de- 
scriptively with satisfaction (or interest) and which treats ap- 
praisals as bona fide empirical judgments is the recognition that 
the normative function of ‘‘ethical’’ or ‘‘practical’’ judgments and 
their appraisive or evaluative function can not be reduced to the 
same thing. , 

This consideration makes possible for the first time a clear un- 
derstanding of the meanings of ‘‘justification’’ in ethics. There 
are at least two entirely different meanings of this notion, the 
confusion of which has had disastrous effects, both practically and 
theoretically. In one sense, an activity is said to be ‘‘justified’’ 
when it is shown to be conducive to the satisfaction of wants or 
the realization of human well-being. In this sense, any evaluation 
which truly states that an action is conducive to satisfaction will 
so far provide a justification of that action. Such a justification 
may be wholly ‘‘objective,’’ and with respect to it considerations 
of normative appeal are quite irrelevant. But ‘‘justification’’ has 
another, wholly different, sense. In this sense, an activity is said 
to be justified only when and in so far as it ultimately succeeds in 
actively arousing our interest or in compelling our approval. 
Thus, in the second sense any statement may be regarded as ‘‘jus- 
tifying’’ an act when it succeeds in provoking interest in the act, 
no matter how irrelevant it may be from the standpoint of rational 
appraisal. 

It follows from this that even in principle there is no process 
of analysis or dialectical manipulation by means of which we can 
deduce norms from values or normative statements from mere 
appraisals of value. Logically, therefore, the conformity of norma- 
tive standards and the motives which they express to the values 
that have been empirically certified by the methods of inquiry 
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appropriate to the ‘‘science of man’’ is an accident. In principle, 
we might one day be able to predict that under certain circum- 
stances such a conformity would occur, and, of course, it would be 
desirable, from a humanistic point of view, to create a cultural and 
social environment favorable to the existence of such circumstances. 
But however constant the relation between our norms and values 
might become, it would remain a psychological causal relation whose 
existence could be determined only by observation. 

Thus the normative justification of values and evaluative justi- 
fication of the decisions and choices which determine norms are 
two different things which can never be reduced to a single mode 
of validation, or, more loosely, ‘‘verification.’’? The former type 
of justification remains a justification to interest; the latter type 
remains a justification of interest. The former, in the last analysis, 
is incitive and rhetorical in method even when it appears ‘‘ra- 
tional’’ and proceeds by appeals to logic and evidence; the latter 
in no way differs, save its way of selecting and organizing its sub- 
ject-matter, from the empirical methods which are employed in the 
‘*justification’’ of statements in psychology or the social sciences. 


IV 


In the light of the previous discussion, what remains to be said 
concerning what I have called ‘‘statements of obligation’? may be 
put briefly. From the standpoint of the controversies now raging 
over the emotive theory, it is perhaps the most important part of 
the present paper, since, in one sense, it implies that this con- 
troversy is secondary and not fundamental to the question of norms. 
My purpose will be to show that no matter how ‘‘value’’ or ‘‘right’’ 
or ‘‘duty’’ may be defined, and no matter what conception we may 
have of the relations of cognition to interest—whether we agree 
with Hume and Perry and Stevenson that ‘‘reason is the slave of 
the passions”’ or with Kant that there is an autonomous rational 
moral will—there is no way whatever of deriving the obligatori- 
ness or imperativeness of any statement, ethical or otherwise, from 
an analysis of its descriptive meaning. From my standpoint, 
moreover, disagreements in attitude and disagreements in belief are 
absolutely on a par in this respect: neither of them can be resolved 
simply by an appeal to the facts. Questions of belief are no less 
normative than questions of attitude, and ‘‘irrational’’ or ‘‘per- 
suasive’’ methods are as common to the one as they are to the other. 

I shall define ‘‘judgment of obligation’’ to mean any judgment, 
in whatever form or language it may be expressed, and whatever 
may be its subject-matter, which functions normatively, i.e., which 
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functions as a determinant of attitude in the broadest sense. As I 
understand this notion, therefore, questions of grammatical form, 
mood, or nomenclature are wholly secondary. Statements in the 
indicative or in the subjunctive mood, as well as those which are 
grammatically in the imperative, may function normatively as 
statements of obligation. The same is true also of ordinary state- 
ments of fact which contain no terms that would normally be con- 
strued as ‘‘ethical.’’ But if this is true, I think it is obvious why, 
from the standpoint of the theory of norms and the language of 
conduct, the question as to the meanings of certain particular terms 
which have come to be called ‘‘ethical’’ should be regarded as a 
mere incident in the general theory of valuation and obligation. 
And if, as I am convinced, the fundamental characteristic of ethical 
statements which has always eluded a descriptivistic analysis is 
their characteristic of being ‘‘obligatory’’ or ‘‘binding,’’ then I 
think that there can be little doubt that the only peculiar problem 
which they present to the ethical theorist is the differentiation of 
the peculiar types of attitude called ‘‘moral’’ to which they make 
appeal. Conversely, if it is just this peculiar attitude or ‘“sense’’ 
to which the moral obligatoriness of statements must finally be 
referred, and if it is implausible to suppose that just ‘‘ethical’’ 
terms and no other are sufficient to evoke such an attitude, then I 
think that the third sentence of this paper is so far evident: ‘‘in 
the proper context, any term whatever may function ethically.’’ 

In order to indicate the wide scope of what is here included 
under the rubric of obligation judgments, and as a means of ampli- 
fying my view that the question of emotive meaning as such is 
incidental to the fundamental problem of the relations of the 
normative use to the descriptive (including the evaluative) use of 
language, I propose to consider briefly certain aspects of the rela- 
tion of description to belief itself. Afterwards I will consider 
certain functions of descriptive language in relation to attitudes 
generally. 

Let me begin by stating the fundamental distinctions upon 
which the ensuing remarks are premised. The first distinction to 
be drawn is that between understanding a statement and believing 
it. Pragmatic theories of knowledge and meaning have tended to 
blur this distinction, just to the extent that they have identified, 
without sufficient qualification, understanding the meaning of a 
statement and the expectation or anticipatory set which, if followed 
through, would lead to or be verified by an appropriate state of 
affairs. I think it is clear, however, that some distinction must be 
drawn between the act of apprehending the meaning of a state- 
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ment, and the attitude of acceptance in virtue of which we believe 
the statement to be true. We must, in short, account somehow for 
the phenomenon of supposition. Otherwise I do not see how we 
could account for inquiry or how it would be possible first to accept 
and then to reject the same statement. There is not space to dis- 
cuss the matter fully here, but I think that any theory of descrip- 
tive meaning which does not permit (a) the same statement to be 
believed or disbelieved, and (b) the attitude of doubt, is so far in- 
competent. Whether adequate behavioral criteria of such distinc- 
tions is possible remains to be seen. 

The second distinction to be drawn is between wets may be 
called the logical or evidential reasons which make a proposition 
true or probable and the psychological ‘‘reasons’’ or causes which 
determine us to believe or accept it. Confusion of the two has 
recently led to considerable misapprehension as to the nature of 
disagreement and agreement in belief and the differences between 
_ the methods of resolving disagreements in belief and those employed 
in resolving disagreements in attitude. If I am correct in main- 
taining that belief is an attitude, and if the resolution of all dis- 
agreements in attitude depends upon psychological causes and not 
merely the citation of logical reasons or empirical evidence capable 
of demonstrating the truth or probability of statements, then the 
‘‘methods’’ to be employed in forming or transforming beliefs are 
so far no less psychological than those employed in transforming 
other attitudes. 

The third distinction has to do with the difference between the 
function of a statement in describing fact and its function in dis- 
course as a means of communicating and evoking belief. When I 
assert in the course of an argument that ‘‘the moon is not made 
of green cheese’’ I am saying something which I hope is true.’ But 
I am also expressing my belief that it is true and pragmatically 
implying to you that I do so believe it. In the context, my state- 
ment itself may be regarded, prima facie, as a natural sign or symp- 
tom of my belief. But I also am expressing something which is 
put forward for you to accept or believe. In short, my statement, 
in the context of discourse, carries with it, so to speak, a ‘‘belief 
claim,”’ which is no less real because it remains pragmatically im- 
plied. In short when A and B disagree over a given proposition, 
their contrary utterances have something like the following force: 


A: X is true; I accept X; please do so also. 
B: X is false; I do not accept X ; please do not also. 


The illustration is doubtless crude and incomplete. It does serve 
to illustrate, however, that in the normal course of disagreement 
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in belief, statements which are unquestionably descriptive and are 
so intended also function incitively. And it also brings out the 
point that there is some element of obligatoriness implicit in nearly 
all statements whose descriptive function is never doubted. In 
short, statements of fact generally function at once as descriptions 
and as prods which prescribe what we are to believe. 

Notice, however, that the belief-claim or obligatoriness of such 
statements is not contained in their descriptive meaning. To per- 
ceive that it is there requires understanding of the purpose of 
human discourse generally and of the pragmatic context in which 
such discourse occurs. Observe, also, that the logical connections 
holding between statements are of an entirely different order from 
the psychological connections holding between statements and atti- 
tudes of belief or disbelief which they incite. And if this is so, 
the obligation to believe a given statement, for whatever ‘‘reason’’ 
there may be to accept it, can never be more than pragmatically 
inferred from what it says. 

Because of this, the same points which have previously been 
made concerning ‘‘justification’’ in the sphere of valuation have 
their precise analogues with respect to the ‘‘justification’’ of ordi- 
nary statements of fact. The justification of statements of fact 
to a believer is one thing. And the justification of the truth or 
logical validity of a belief is quite another. One may justify the 
truth or probability of a given statement so adequately as to leave 
no ‘‘reasonable’’ grounds for doubting it—indeed, this is probably 
tautological. It nevertheless does not follow that there is any obli- 
gation to accept it unless one is committed to the enterprise of 
‘‘yational belief.’’ And, in fact, there are unfortunately a great 
many, even among the philosophically eminent, who have simply 
rejected such an obligation. For them any such ‘‘rational’’ justi- 
fication would be simply beside the point. There is a sense, indeed, 
in which any theory of knowledge must inevitably beg the ques- 
tion in precisely the same way in which any proposed system of 
ideals also begs the question, namely, of our willingness to accept 
and stand by the consequences of such criteria of truth as it may 
prescribe. But it is always open to any individual to make the 
reply which Richard Price made to the empirical arguments against 
the necessary moral truths of the ethical intuitionists: 


I do not at all care what follows from Mr. Hume’s assertion, that all our 
ideas are either impressions, or copies of impressions; or from Mr. Locke’s 
assertion that they are all deducible from sensation and reflexion.—The first 
of these assertions is, I think, destitute of all proof; supposes, when applied 
in this as well as many other cases, the point in question. . . 6 


6 Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, Vol. II, p. 123. 
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It has been said that there is nothing to do with a ‘‘moral idiot,’’ 
if he is dangerous, but ‘‘shoot him.’’ The ferocity of such a re- 
mark should not blind us to the profound truth implicit in it. The 
same truth is implicit in the view that there is no purely rational 
means of compelling belief, and that any obligation to abide by the 
canons of rational inquiry presupposes not merely that one is cap- 
able of making the necessary discriminations but also that he is 
committed to the business of adjusting his beliefs to meet the exi- 
gencies involved in the application of such canons. 

Consideration of the limits and conditions of justification and 
obligation in the domain of belief is instructive since it reveals the 
cardinal point of the present analysis, namely, that so long as you 
direct analysis to the purely descriptive content of a given state- 
ment, its obligatoriness will escape you, and this regardless of the 
particular type of obligation involved. On this point, the dif- 
ference between the obligations of rational inquiry and those of 
morality are quite irrelevant. It may be, as G. E. Moore sug- 
gested, that a ‘‘pragmatic implication”’ is ‘‘contained’’ in every 
descriptive assertion; but this will always fall outside of the de- 
scriptive meaning of any statement which is analytically equivalent 
to it. 

The question whether the normative aspects of judgments of 
obligation are to be counted as a distinctive mode of ‘‘meaning,’’ 
as Stevenson and others have maintained, is perhaps less important 
than I once considered it to be. I am still inclined to agree with 
Professor Black’s contention that it is seriously misleading to 
speak of a response to inscriptions or vocables which in no sense 
involves the relation of ‘‘designation’’ or ‘‘standing for’’ as a 
species of meaning. But the question of terminology is of less 
importance than what we understand by it. If, therefore, we 
should decide to limit ‘‘meaning’’ to that which a sign designates, 
and if we should then choose to say that the normative function 
of statements, although pragmatically implied by them (to an ob- 
server) is not a mode of meaning, we should still bear in mind 
that nothing is fundamentally altered by this decision. Obligation 
and description and a fortiori obligation and evaluation belong 
to different dimensions of conduct. 

In so far, then, as ethical judgments determine what ought to 
be done by us and not merely state or indicate what we ought to 
do, there is clearly a sense—whether it is the ‘‘characteristically 
ethical’’ sense of Moore and his followers is no matter—in which 
such judgments can never be exhaustively translated in terms of 
any descriptive definition. In this sense, perhaps, ‘‘good’’ and 
“‘right’’ and ‘‘ought’’ may well be unanalyzable, although not be- 
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cause they are simple as Moore at one time supposed. And per- 
haps, after all, this 1s the sense of ‘‘ethical terms’’ which is brought 
out by the ‘‘open question’’ argument. 

In any case, I shall dub as the ‘‘intellectualistic fallacy’’ any 
attempt to reduce the normative or obligatory aspect of judgments 
—and here I mean all judgments and not those which are conven- 
tionally referred to as ethical or value judgments—to their descrip- 
tive meaning. And this applies not only to those theories which, 
like Perry’s, attempt to reduce value to ‘‘natural’’ properties or 
relations but also to Moore’s or Ewing’s which do not. It makes 
no difference whatever, whether ‘‘good’’ is simple or complex, 
natural or non-natural, a function of interest or the color blue, if 
it is conceived as being analyzable or designative in the descriptive 
mode of meaning, its normative function so far remains unac- 
counted for. 

Now at one time it appeared to me that the fundamental reason 
for this is duc to the fact, if it be such, that cognition without 
passion is incapable of motivating the will. The classic text for 
this position is to be found in Hume’s Treatise: ‘‘Since morals 
. .. have an influence on the actions and affections, it follows 
that they cannot be deriv’d from reason, because reason alone, as 
we have already prov’d, can never have any such influence.’’? A 
similar view of human motivation, I believe, lies at the base of 
the emotive theory. It is evident, however, that Hume rests his 
case upon an empirical hypothesis concerning motivation, and in 
so far his theory, and in general any emotive theory, of obligation 
stands or falls with the truth of the hypothesis. Moreover, since 
a great many able thinkers have, for good or bad reasons, rejected 
this doctrine, any philosopher who chooses to reject the emotive 
theory can, with a certain show of authority and perhaps even of 
plausibility, argue that a purely ‘‘rational’’ account of at least 
moral obligation is possible, and that Hume and his followers have 
simply begged the point at issue. 

I believe that this ‘‘out’’ is not available to the rationalists. 
Even if the Humean theory of motivation is false, they can derive 
no comfort whatever from the fact. What I have called the ‘‘in- 
tellectualistic fallacy,’’ as I now see, does not depend on any special 
theory of motivation. It would remain a fallacy, even if there 
were a perfect correlation between ‘‘knowing the good’’ and ‘‘aim- 
ing at it,’’ even, in short, if there were such a thing as practical 
reason, i.e., a cognitive faculty which, apart from any natural de- 
sire, is capable of activating the will. The reason, I think, is 
clear : the relation between cognition and motivation, on any theory 


7 Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, p. 457, italics mine. 
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of motivation whatever, must be a causal relation and not a relation 
of logical implication. There would, therefore, always be a. logical 
possibility that the cognition of good would not cause us to favor it. 
Hence, at best one can never do more than ‘‘pragmatically infer’’ 
that any statement whatever, whatever it means descriptively and 
however reasonable it may be from the standpoint of some ideal of 
conduct, is normative or that it will exert its normative effect in 
one particular way rather than some other. Hence also the obliga- 
toriness of moral judgments, if this is to be regarded as their char- 
acteristic and salient trait or—if one prefers—‘‘meaning,’’ can 
never be deduced from their descriptive meaning—if they have 
such a meaning. 
Henry Davip AIKEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Essays in the History of Ideas. ArtHur O. Lovegoy. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 1948. xvii+ 359 pp. $5.00. 

These essays are in subject more akin to literature and scholar- 
ship than to philosophy, but Professor Lovejoy could scarcely be 
other than a philosopher everywhere. Though he is not alone in 
emphasizing that many specialties must be combined for the inter- 
pretation of even a single author, a Milton or Rousseau, Lovejoy 
differs from the rest in being himself many specialists in one, and 
yet able to see the whole picture of a man in his period as a unified 
whole. 

Without trying to review in detail the range of these papers, 
one may signalize especially his own statement of method, in his 
Preface and ‘‘The Historiography of Ideas,’’ with the brief Fore- 
word by Don Cameron Allen. Very good, also, are the studies of 
Rousseau, as in the second essay, ‘‘The Supposed Primitivism of 
Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality.’’ As Lovejoy says, Rousseau 
looked back regretfully, not to the first ‘‘gorilla’’ stage of human 
existence, but to the third of four, the patriarchal stage, and even 
so not expecting to revive it. Also we may especially cite the ad- 
mirable essays Lovejoy devotes to Romanticism, or, as he would 
say, The Romanticisms. 

Romanticism is a whole bundle of movements, of diverse and 
even opposed character, and it is characteristic of Lovejoy to de- 
mand that these strands be analyzed separately. For many of us 
Romanticism means either the influences of Rousseau, or else more 
specifically those half-geniuses and quarter-geniuses Brandes has 
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described as inhabiting Weimar at the close of the eighteenth 
century, melancholy sallow creatures, full of queer sensations borne 
of ill-health and indigestion, each wishing to cultivate within him- 
self an ‘‘immense, solitary and stormy soul.’’ But whole move- 
ments, towards naturalism and realism, and away from these to- 
wards supernaturalism and dreams, have alike been called Roman- 
ticism, and much more besides has been so named. There was the 
simple life, and also the rich life, full of endless variety. There 
was the new individualism, and a new spirit of wonder or adven- 
ture. There was the longing for the unattainable, even for the 
indefinable. There was the escape from the humdrum present to 
live the life of other times, reshaping the writing of history, above 
all the medieval times and with that in Germany a new nation- 
alistic spirit. There was a new love of nature, and the love of 
symbolism, and the richer emotionalism of romantic music. There 
was sentimentalism and the love for the picturesque—even Chinese 
gardens, says Lovejoy. There was a new range of religious feel- 
ing, from simple personal religion of the heart to world-annihilat- 
ing mysticism. Perhaps all that there is in common to all these 
is impatience with the old forms and conventions and restraints—a 
desire to break all rules. To lump all this together is confusion, 
not synthesis, and hence Lovejoy’s wish that we study strand by 
strand, and be not deceived by names. 


H. T. C. 


A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas. Fascicle I, A-C. Roy J. 
DEFERRARI and Sister M. Inviouata Barry, C.D.P., with the 
technical collaboration of Ianatrus McGurngss, 0.P. Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America Press. 1948. 
x +262 pp. $12.50. 


Students of medieval thought, and of the Latin language in 
which it was expressed, will be grateful to the scholarly authors of 
this dictionary of the language of St. Thomas Aquinas, which is 
to comprise five fascicles in all. It offers a valuable aid to the 
understanding of the writings of St. Thomas, and at the same time 
serves as a dictionary of thirteenth-century scholastic Latin as 
used by St. Thomas. Every word found in the Summa theologica 
is included, together with important words found only in other 
works of St. Thomas. In each case, definitions of the various mean- 
ings of the word are given, drawn where possible from St. Thomas’s 
own works, and each meaning is then illustrated in quoted passages 
of the Summa theologica or other writings. Key philosophical 
terms, such as causa, abstractio, contrarietas, corpus, or bonus, re- 
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quire from two to thirteen columns for the disentanglement of 
their meanings and uses. While some minimum of interpretation 
is inevitably involved in organizing these distinctions of meaning, 
the authors have attempted as far as possible to let the language of 
St. Thomas speak for itself. This lexicon, more complete and com- 
prehensive than has yet been attempted in the field, will replace 
such partial dictionaries of St. Thomas’s language as the Thomas- 
Lexicon of Ludwig Schiitz, whose second edition appeared in 1895. 
BK. A. M. 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel: Early Theological Writings. 
Translated by T. M. Knox with an Introduction, and Fragments 
Translated by RichHarp Kroner. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1948. xi+ 340 pp. $5.00. 


Whether or not they are interested in theological writings as 
such, all students of Hegel’s philosophy should feel indebted to 
the editors and publisher of this volume. Two extensive treatises 
by Hegel on ‘‘The Positivity of the Christian Religion’’ and on 
‘‘The Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate’’ are followed by a brief 
essay entitled ‘‘Love,’’ a ‘‘Fragment of a System,’’ and—as an 
appendix—an address ‘‘On Classical Studies.’’ The translations 
are admirable—the first three by Professor T. M. Knox, the remain- 
ing two by Professor Richard Kroner, who also contributes a 
helpful Bibliographical Note and the general Introduction to the 
volume. 

Readers of Dr. Kroner’s work on Kant and especially of his 
‘‘From Kant to Hegel’’ will not be surprised by the distinctive 
combinations of the Introduction. At least one reader, however, 
must confess himself puzzled by this statement: ‘‘ Hegel became a 
Kantian the moment he understood the revolution brought about 
by Kant’s Critical Philosophy ; and he remained a Kantian through- 
out his life, no matter how much he disputed many of Kant’s doc- 
trines and even his fundamental position.’’ Surely that would be 
a Kantian in a somewhat Pickwickian sense. 

In the address ‘‘On Classical Studies’’ occurs a statement which 
throws a flood of light on much of Hegel’s later work: 


It is only when a thing is segregated and when it carries out its own principle 
to completeness in segregation that it is able to become a consistent whole, 
i.e., ‘‘something’’; it gains depth and the vigorous potentiality of many-side- 
edness. Solicitude and anxiety about one-sidedness too frequently betray a 
weakness which generates nothing but a many-sided and _ inconsistent 
superficiality. 
JAMES GUTMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Gegenwart und Vorzeit. (Biicher des Wissens, Band 8.) HEr- 
BERT Kin. Wiesbaden: Metopen-Verlag. 1948. 217 pp. 


This volume by an eminent archeologist is the schematic expo- 
sition of an extraordinary thesis, the thesis that man’s basic prob- 
lems of action, expression, and thought are today essentially what 
they were in pre-historic times and that they are concerned with 
man’s primary, essential, or endless being, not with historically 
generated issues. Professor Kiihn tries to show that though the 
polarity between East and West, between Oriental and European 
cultures, is deepseated, the polarity between man and environment, 
life and death, temporary and transcendent is still deeper. His 
analyses of the history of art, religion, philosophy, and politics 
lead him to the conclusion that in each of these fields the contem- 
porary crisis marks a turning from historical issues to essential, 
eternal issues. 

The schematism of the analysis was suggested by Goethe’s lines: 


Den Stoff sieht jedermann vor sich, 
Den Gehalt findet nur der, der etwas dazu zu tun hat, 
Und die Form ist ein Geheimnis den meisten. [P. 105.] 


Accordingly stuff, content, and form become the categories in terms 
of which man’s essential institutions are analyzed. Though these 
three modes are always present, they are always changing. The 
stuff of philosophy, for example, is historically conditioned and 
hence varies from age to age; but for this very reason there is 
always given to philosophy some concrete material to which it gives 
new content and form. So these three are eternal realities end- 
lessly changing. In art and religion, where forms are respectively 
sensuous and emotional, the formal aspect of being is, as Goethe 
said, elusive; but in philosophy, which is essentially systematic, 
and in politics, which is inevitably legal, forms are conspicuous. 

European existence is essentially dualistic, a tension between 
man and nature, art and life. This basic tension appears in west- 
ern man’s earliest remains, and has at last come to consciousness as 
an ontological rather than an historical reality. To understand 
what is primordial in the stuff, content, and form of this tension, 
and to distinguish it from the passing and past phases of existence, 
is tantamount to gaining a conception of man’s nature or of ‘‘Ur- 
menschliche Existenz.’? Hence the look back to pre-history for 
comparison with the present. 


Since primeval times man lives in tension, in polarity, and it is this fact 
that gives human existence its significance. Male-female, yang and yin, life 
and death, day and night, order and chaos, good and evil, personality and 
mass, being and becoming, finite and infinite—these are the opposites between 
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which man’s being is set and which will always keep him in opposition. And 
the fact that this was so in man’s earliest ages is symbolical of its remaining 
so and being man’s very essence. [P. 205.] 


I have been able to review here only the central theme of this 
most erudite and entertaining volume. The detailed exposition is 
as fascinating as it is schematic, and should serve well anyone who 
attempts to correlate the careers of man’s basic institutions. Some- 
one should translate it soon into English, for its theme is of wide- 
spread interest in America as well as in Europe. Above all I 
would like to recommend it to those who wish to learn what exis- 
tentialist thinking amounts to in empirical significance, when 
stripped of excessive technicalities of dialectic and metaphysics. 
The appeal in this volume for a turning toward ‘‘the transcendent’’ 
is not an academic nor an idealistic argument; it is an intensely 
realistic and empirical attempt to understand what man endures 
and why. 


The great upheavals in the world today force us relentlessly to raise ultimate 
questions, for each of us has been shaken to his depths, there is no one for 
whom the danger of perishing was not imminent. . . . Our whole life . . . has 
been dominated by an eternal worry, an everlasting up and down. 


This is not only the note on which the book begins, it is the datum 
to which the whole argument refers. Accordingly, the book ought 
to be intelligible to any student of history and culture, whether he 
knows pre-history and philosophy or not. 


H. W. S. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The newly elected officers of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association are as follows: President: 
Arthur E. Murphy; Vice President: Willard V. Quine; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Milton C. Nahm; New Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: H. T. Costello and Richard B. Brandt. 





The officers of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference for 
1950 are as follows: President: R. A. Tsanoff; Vice-president: 
Eugene I. Dyche; Secretary: Edward S. Robinson; and Ian P. 
McGreal, Anna D. McCracken, Cortell K. Holsapple. The 1950 
meeting will be held in Fort Worth, Texas. 





